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gently rose the waves of love in her heart, moved 
by new and tender sympathies. With all thy faults, 
Florine, thou needest not despair; wild and change- 
ful as thou seemest, yet deep within thy nature has 
been sown the germ of many a noble and steadfast 
virtue—still shalt thou pursue thy way, and thy 
faltering step shall grow firm and free ! 

Several weeks after the evening which had brought 
so much sadness to Florine, she attended a similar 
assembly ; a quiet softness breathed over her fair 
countenance, and her whole demeanor was marked 
by that modest grace which gives assurance of true 
worth, The same dark, deep eyes that watched 
with pain her motions on the previous evening now 
followed her with a satisfied interest. Arnold 
blessed her for the gentle reserve that revealed her 
character in the pure light he loved. She was not 
aware that he was present. He had placed himself 
in a retired room, by a reading-table, before she 
arrived; a glass door gave him ample opportunity 
to observe the busy scene within, which afforded 
him much amusement, until the light figure of Flo- 
rine caught his eye. Her unusual quietness gave 
her a chance of being somewhat retired among the 
crowd. Attracted by the fragrance of some rare 
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exotics, she entered the room occupied by Arnold. 
The fair girl thought she was alone, and Arnold 
fancied there was a shade of sadness upon her 
countenance. He started up and instantly met her. 
Her sudden smile of pleasure and recognition in- 
duced him to offer his arm; they paced up and 
down that charming apartment, and occasionally 
paused to look from the open windows upon the 
glory of the firmament, set with hosts of silent stars. 
They descanted upon the world in general, and the 
world of people around them; and, last of all, upon 
that beautiful world, a loving heart, 


“Tow lightly falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers!” 


Florine started, and blushed deeply, when she saw 
that all the company had left the parlors for supper 
without their observing it. Arnold laughed, ex- 
claiming, “ Will you allow me”’——Without finish- 
ing the sentence, he led the way to the supper-room, 
where they endeavored to enter into the gayety 
around them. 

It is unnecessary to particularize upon the effects 
ef the acquaintance. In about a year, Florine was 
settled into the amiable, home-delighting little wife 
of Arnold. 
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A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


BY P. 


Reaver, wish you a life-picture—one whose quiet 
nooks and green valleys the pencil of fancy has not 
tinged with an unreal hue? Read. 

Tt was an autumn day in the country. Not yet 
had the snows bound their fleecy garlands upon the 
brows of the mountains, nor loaded the dark green 
hemlocks upon the hillside with their spotless trea- 
sure; but the winds were cold, and the bare trees 
shivered as they saw the sun sink in the clear west. 
Evening shades gathered thickly around the little 
school-house, and darkened its small patched win- 
dows. The children had long before gone frolicking 
to their cheerful homes and warm firesides, but still 
the teacher sat musing in the school-room. The fire 
sont out a few flickering rays of light, which played 
upon the wall, sportively tossing about his great 
shadow, sometimes pitching him in effigy headlong 
among the deep shadows of the old-fashioned seats, 
and anon twisting his face into the most uncouth 
contortions. But he noticed not their undignified 
proceedings, wrapped up in his deep reveries. At 
length, aroused by a fiercer blast howling around 
the building, rising with an abstracted air, he re- 
peated these lines— 


“ Rouse thee, heart! 
Bow of my life, thou yet art full of spring! 


LANTUS. 


My quiver still hath many purposes; 

Yet what is worth a thought of all things here? 
How mean, how miserable every care! 

How doubtful, too, the system of the mind! 
And then the ceaseless, changeless, hopeless round 
Of weariness and heartlessness and woe, 

And vice and vanity! Yet these make life: 
The life at least I witness, if not feel. 

No matter, we are immortal! How I wish 
Icould love men! For, amid all life’s guests, 
There seems but worthy one—to do men good. 
It matters not how long we live, but how!” 


He closed the brown shutters, turned the creaking 
lock, and departed. 

Walter Warren—for such was his name—was a 
friend of mine early and loved. Country-born, he 
had imbibed an enthusiasm for all its glorious 
scenery. THe loved to listen at midnight to the hur- 
rying tread of the wintry tempest along the tree 
tops, and to hear the creaking of the brave old oaks 
which for fifty years had shaded his home with their 
summer foliage. And he loved, too, the softer 
scenes of evening, when 

“Far off in the distant east, 


The mirror of the day-god rose, up borne 
By angel hands.” 


Then would he sit and watch the silvered mountain 
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peaks stretching their dark shadows out over the 
mountain lake, while the nimble rill, “ dancing with 
prattling footstep” down the neighboring steep, made 
music soft and clear to chime with his own thoughts. 
Naturally retiring, he made few friends ; but, in his 
seclusion, he awoke in his own breast a passion for 
books and quiet reverie, which afterwards became a 
distinctive trait in his character, In college, he 
lived secluded and almost alone in his little attic- 
room, with vines over its windows. A few extracts 
from an old diary, in which he used occasionally to 
jot down a thought, will give you a better peep into 
his heart than my pen is able to afford. 

“ Dec, —,——. The college halls are still, the 
hour of midnight is at hand. No sound save my 
little ‘Gothic’ upon the mantle tossing the seconds 
over into eternity. How solemn to watch one’s 
very life, as steadily it is given and steadily returns 
to the Giver! That little pendulum very nearly 
measures our own heartbeats: and are not these all 
numbered? They are passing away—one less—one 
less—one less...... It is a cold starry night, 
and the deep crispy snows cover the whole land- 
scape. I love to look at those bright, beautiful 
stars— 

In their silver volumes writing 
Vows of hearts in love uniting, 
Truth and love forever plighting, 
Lasting as their holy light’/— 


and think of the scenes they witness: the dimple- 
cheeked child sleeping by the window, and dream- 
ing of the angels she asked God a little while ago 
to send to watch over her; the ardent lover and 
soft-eyed maiden weaving their bright life-dreams ; 
the dead sleeping in the churchyard—they see them 
all. Their rays linger upon the birth-couch, altar, 
and grave.” ....6.. 

“ April —,———. It has been a lovely day, and 
now the cool night breeze comes round from tree to 
tree and gently shakes their waving hands. An 
April mist curtains the hill tops, and the city below 
me is silent—still are the busy streets, dark the 
homes of the happy. As I sit here in my window- 
seat, thoughts promiscuous and strange come surg- 
ing through my mind. Sometimes they seem born 
of the landscape before me, and linked with its own 
beautiful features, and anon whispered in my spi- 
rit’s ear by silence itself. When 


«Ten thousand stars are in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea;? 


when the leaves of the trees and window-vines are 
trembling in the evening breeze, and silvered over 
with holy moonlight; when the broad bosom of the 
river beyond mirrors the sparkling stars, or paves 
mist-built cities with silver—emotions will be stirred 
in my breast which I love...... How solemn 
and still is it here! There are times when it seems 
as if we could hear the tread of angels about us. So 
seems itnow! Hark! Are those heartbeats mine? 
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Is not this sighing wind a voice—a voice to my 
spirit? Does it not call me gently, like the words 
of early love? Here, angel, take my hand, if I am 


’ worthy, and lead me ever. I have, I honestly con- 


“fess, at little tarrying-places along the road of life, 
raised my hand to take that of my angel, and almost 
thought I felt the gentle pressure of an angel grasp. 
Call it folly, if you will, but it is a beautiful, yea, a 
strengthening belief that an angel is watching over 
us. Iremember one beautiful night like this, only 
more quiet and glorious, when it seemed, as now, 
that an angel stood by my side. The moon was 
sprinkling a silver shower of glory on all things— 
silence reigned profound. I attempted to give ex- 
pressions to my feelings in a few lines of poetry, but 
never experienced so fully the poverty of language. 
Thgse feelings, natives of the spirit world, cannot 
be woven into numbers of earthly texture. Their 
soft presence floats over the soul but seldom, and we 
should weleome them as visitors from that unseen 
world whose glories are too bright even for our 
Areams,”. 6.6) 6 66) e8 

“May Ast, . May-day again! Ay, it says 
another year is gone; but for this it brings consola- 
tion in every little flower that springs up in our 
pathway. A nice little bouquet is here on my table 
of wild flowers, of my own gathering. Ah, how 
their little heads seem crowding up into sight, some 
almost reproving me, as they look up from among 
the taller, gayer ones, for having plucked them to 
be crowded down among the rest, unnoticed, to 
perish! Poor flowers! ye are like many hearts 
in this world. Clouds gathered round the sun to 
check his course; he burst forth from their deep 
purple folds, threw a lovely woven crown of light 
upon the head of earth, and, sinking, crowned her 
his ‘May Queen.’...... Where was my May 
Queen? I saw her all radiant in my heart ; I wove 
a crown of beauty, and encircled her brow. My 
heart sung out a light May-song, and low I bowed 
before my ‘queen.’ Mary last night sang— 


© You must wake and call me early, mother— 
Call me early, mother dear!’ 


Who to-day have realized their song, will they ever 
sing the other parts? Few. The youth of most is 
as short almost as May, and, when it is gone, they 
sing no more—sing heart-songs, I mean. Ah, give 
me the one whose song and heart are as light and 
free when she beholds her last May flower, as when 
the rose-crown was twined in her ringlets!” .... . 

“ May 2d. Last night, as I lay ‘’twixt sleeping 
and waking,’ I saw from out my window the glad 
stars join their far-reaching hands and dance around 
the May Queen of the heavens—the green clad 
earth; and I could hear floating along the breeze 
the May-song of the stars!”?...... 

Walter, at the time of his introduction to you, 
kind reader, had been absent from college one week, 
engaged in teaching. Itwas Monday night, and he 
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was going to a new boarding-place ; for to “ board 
around” was the inevitable fate of pedagogues in all 
that region. It was a nice white farmhouse, situ- 
ated about a mile and a half from the school. As 
he pursued his way thither, he stopped often to see 
evening shake her dark locks over the wild hills 
about him, until he declared his belief that she was 
doing it just to delay him, and keep him there ad- 
miring her beauties. So, bidding the sly brunette 
good-night, he hastened on. Of his reception, you 
shall have his own account, which he gave me in 
a letter soon after. 

“Dear P——, you cannot imagine what a com- 
plete little paradise I have found here at my new 
boarding-place—an actual oasis in the desert of 
school-keeping. Ah, that mindeth me of aa old 
song wo used to sing, of 


“A mental oasis, 
Where love and the graces 
Prohibit long faces— 
O yes! O yes! 


My oasis is not without flowers, P——. The first 
evening, I talked an hour or two with Mr, and Mrs. 
Minor, but could not resist the temptation to emi- 
grate to the other side of the snug, nice parlor, 
where their daughter Helen sat holding ‘ Cousin 
Bella’s’ hand. Oh, I wish I could describe her to 
you as she was! Her light, graceful curls hung 
trembling down her neck; but in front they were 
drawn back like curtains from before a picture of 
heavenly beauty, as, indeed, they were. From the 
folds of these, soft-footed smiles would spring and 
race across her face, sometimes nestling in her sweet 
dimples, and again hiding in her mazy ringlets. 
Her lips were the most beautifully curved and kiss- 
provoking you ever saw. The rosy flush of seven- 
teen was on her cheek, and her eye was as blue as 
distant mountains. Helen was one to whom you 
would love to give your last thought at night, dream 
about, and then wake to think of in the morning. 
Bella was a neryous little music-teacher, romantic, 
and passionately fond of poetry. She, too, had 
flaxen locks, and eyes of ‘melting blue;’ but one 
reads more years in her face. She has a heart com- 
plaint: it is said to be too small for its pericardium, 
and a little excitement makes it flutter like a pri- 
soned bird. Had you seen me that night, you would 
have said, ‘Walter has lost his heart now, notwith- 
standing his stout bachelor pretensions.’ You know, 
dear P. , how troubled I have always been with 
my natural diffidence and mauvaise honte ; but how 
strange the effect of time and circumstance! By 
some mysterious agency, a miracle was wronght, 
and the string of my tongue unloosed. Words and 
thoughts flowed so easily and smoothly, that I was 
surprised at myself. Whence the change? Do not 
interpret it after the manner of modern tale-writers, 
I beseech you.” 

Next morning, our maitre d'école, after a fine chat 
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with his new-found agreeables, set out with a light 
heart for school. But his reveries in the old school- 
house were ended. The day seemed long and 
tedious. The scholars were dismissed with a brief 
good-night. “Copies” were “ set” with a most re- 
prehensible haste, and with a copy of “Festus” 
under his arm, Walter was again on his road to the 
residence of Mr. Minor. He found the ladies in the 
parlor as gay and livelyas ever. Said he— 

“T believe Satan made the most egregious blun- 
der he ever committed, when he contrived expe- 
dients for trying the patience of Job. If he had 
known as much as I do, he would have commanded 
him to teach such a set of impenetrable blockheads 
as I hope, for the honor of my race, can be found 
nowhere in the realms of mortality, except in Dis- 
trict No. 5, C Ct” 

“ Perhaps there were no such professional ordeals 
at that time,” remarked Helen. 

“T presume not,” rejoined Walter; “and I won- 
der not that such a eruel and excruciating torment 
was beyond the ingenuity of his blackness, the Evil 
One himself. By the way, have you ever read ‘ Fes- 
tus? Look at these characters, dramatis persone : 
God, Lucifer, angels, fiends, parson and student, 
Festus and Clara, Elissa and Helen; and these 
scenes: ‘ Heaven,’ ‘Hell,’ ‘the Sun,’ ‘the Center,’ 
‘Elsewhere,’ ‘ Anywhere,’ &c. &c.” 

“ What a strange book !” exclaimed Bella. 

“Yes,” continued Walter; “blasphemy, bombast, 
sublimity, and beauty are woven together as fantas- 
tically as the drapery of our dreams. Yow shall 
read it to-morrow while I am gone to my office, 
making my day-book entries in ‘ the red-leaved vol- 
ume of the heart.’ You cannot have it now, for I 
cannot compete with him in entertaining you; and, 
if he should succeed in attracting all your attention, 
who knows but ‘Festus’ and I would have a duel ?” 

“There is a kitten engrossing all Helen’s atten- 
tion now,” said Bella. “I hope no such serious re- 
sults will occur between you and Miss Kit. 
jealousy as furious as that?” 

“No, no, Bella ; I am always very tender-hearted 
towards the dumb beasts, especially—entre nous— 
when they possess the regard of so fair a mistress, 
and, like Evangeline’s heifer, walk ‘as if conscious 
ef human affection.” You remember those beautiful 
lines in the ‘Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner ?)— 


Is your 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
Hath made and loveth all’ 


A rare old piece is that, and I love it. I thought 
of it to-day, as I found this line in Festus— 


£ Love all below, and worship all above? 


See here, I have marked it.” 
“T declare,” said Helen, “if you are not trying to 
prove it my duty to sit here and fondle this poor, 
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little, darling innocent, by all the authority of Old 
England’s bards. I recommend that you quote 
Cowper next, ‘with variations,’ as Bella would say, 
where he declares he would not enter on his list of 
friends the man 


‘Who needlessly sets foot upon a cat.’ 


By the by, if some editor of Cowper’s works would 
introduce that new reading into his edition, me- 
thinks he would receive a most decisive demonstra- 
tion of gratitude from scores of poor, downtrodden 
grimalkins throughout the country. But cats aside,” 
continued she, tossing a couple into the corner, 
“let ’s go to tea; here comes Charles to announce 
it.” 

After tea, our trio found themselves seated again 
in the parlor, industriously testing the motive func- 
tions of three huge rocking-chairs, 

“You cannot imagine,” said Walter, “the luxury 
of a good old rocking-chair to a student of lively 
sensibilities in college. Just think of him, shut out 
from the society of all, in his cold college world, 
meeting no roguish glances from roguish eyes, 
which make his heart thrill, and tell me if he will 
not prize the thought that, at his room, those arms 
are ever open to receive him. And how glorious, as 
one reclines in them, to know that they will never 
tire with the burden, and that they have no wicked 
little hands wherewith ‘to make concussion loud’ 
upon a fellow’s auriculars! Verily, I fear my old 
rocking-chair has made a bachelor of me already.” 

“ Rather your life, for a few years past, has given 
you a taste for seclusion,” said Bella, 

“Perhaps you are right, Bella; and perhaps it 
will soon disappear in mingling with the great 
world again. But, truly, I love solitude. I was 
one day walking thoughtfully along, at some dis- 
tance from college, upon the country road; leaying 
this by a woody path, I soon came to as beautiful a 
spot as I had ever seen. It was a small secluded 
grove, carpeted with the softest moss, upon the bank 
of a deep ravine, along whose bottom, perhaps sixty 
feet below me, a mountain stream foamed and 
dashed. As I stood there, and beheld this beautiful 
scene, and listened to the gentle music of the proud 
old hemlocks above me— 


As o’er their mellow harp-strings ran 
The fairy-fingered breeze’— 


mingling with the clearer melody of the silver wa- 
ters far below, I"worshiped the divinity of solitude. 
I searched around for a name for my newly-disco- 
vered retreat; one which, in its own significance, 
should be suggestive of the sacred feelings which 
rendered it so pleasant. I took ‘ Alone,’ transposed, 
or rather reversed its letters, and named it ‘ Enola.’” 

“A beautiful name, truly,” said Helen. “It 
sounds like Italian.” 

“Tt does,” replied Walter. 
melodious as her own water-voices. 


“Enola! it is as 
Oh, I love to 
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sit there upon the mossy bank, and read until Even- 
ing comes and lays her hand upon the page, saying, 
with her most witching smile, ‘You must read no 
longer! Then she sits down at my side, and wo 
linger long, listening to the tales which the dark old 
trees whisper to each other; or we watch the leaves 
upon the distant hill, laying themselves against the 
warm, ruddy cheek of the West, blushing with the 
sun’s last kiss. Sometimes the moon comes, and 
creates a fairy-land for us; the fleecy light-flakes, 
trembling upon the leayes, resemble silver lamps 
hung in the tree-boughs by some elfin hand to light 
the dim halls of their dance.” 

“You remind me of ‘Raphael,’” said Bella. 
“What a complete love-sigh is that whole book !” 

“And yet it must be that those are pages from the 
‘book of life’ of some one. They are too lifelike to 
have been counterfeited. Still how hard to believo 
‘Raphael’ the stern-browed statesman, Lamartine!” 

“Can you believe that poets feel all they sing ?” 
asked Bella. “If so, what a true and noble life is 
theirs—a life of soul-thought and feeling !” 

“Tt seems almost impossible sometimes,” returned 
Walter, “when we see them, and find them only 
poor mortals, whose coats will wear out at tho 
elbows, and who must needs eat and drink three 
times a day, like other people. But we must believe 
that their words are but types and shadows of what 
fills their souls in the hour of their inspiration. I 
do believe that oftentimes their wildest hyperboles 
convey but faint and poor ideas to us, with the 
world’s great tides sounding in our ears, of the noble 
thoughts of the writer. It is true that we are occa- 
sionally imposed upon by the pseudo-poet, who has 
learned to imitate the language of the heart, but 
knows nothing of its deep meanings. But I speak 
of the true poet. Experience is a great mine for 
the poet, from which to draw the material of which 
fancy will construct the most beautiful productions 
of mind. No wonder that Goéthe, after so rich and 
varied an experience, could portray all characters 
with such ability.” 

“One needs only to compare the character of 
Adelheim, in ‘Gotz Von Berlichingen,’ with that 
of Clirchen, in ‘Egmont,’ to see his power in that 
respect,” said Bella. 

“The world of mind,” resumed Walter, “is divid- 
ed into the realms of intellect and sensibility. Most 
great men are great in butone of these. If great in 
the department of intellect, pursuing, with deep 
consecutive thought, the abstruse mysteries of the 
moral and physical world, they are almost total 
strangers to the finer and holier yearnings of our 
inner natures. And, on the other hand, those who 
have learned to paint the slightest shadings of ten- 
derness, and to speak to the heart, know little of the 
great truths of philosophy, or canons of reasoning, 
but depend for life almost upon the sympathies of 
their fellow-beings. Not so with Goéthe. He was 
equally qualified for pursuing the occult specula- 
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tions of metaphysics, and for describing the first 
whisperings of love in a young maiden’s heart.” 

“But what think you of the fidelity of his love ?” 
asked Bella. 

*“Tndeed, by his own confession,” said Walter, 
“he was very fickle. But his cruel and heartless 
conduct towards Fredricka, the vicar’s daughter, 
merits our hearty and total disapprobation. Having 
insinuated himself into the warm love of this guile- 
less maiden, and encouraged hopes which made her 
heart throb high, to cast her off from such a cold 
and worldly motive, has stained his character in our 
eyes with lasting disgrace.” 

“And who knows,” added Bella, sadly, “but 
many of those beauties of thought, scattered through 
his works, are gems stolen from the casket of her 
heart when he rifled it?” 

A silence of some minutes followed as they sat 
thinking of her remark, until it was broken by He- 
len taking up a copy of “Lalla Rookh,” and saying 
how much she admired it. Walter did not concur 
in all the praise she bestowed upon it, but thought 
“Paradise and the Peri” a fine piece. Whereupon 
he commenced repeating it, and, by his animated 
recital, almost betrayed a deeper love for it than he 
had at first allowed it worthy. 

“How thoroughly imbued Moore appears to have 
been, while writing that book, with the spirit of the 
East—that land over which poetry has woven a 
misty veil of deepest witchery,” said Helen. “Oh! 
how I love the dim old East, with its lofty minarets 
glittering in such a sunlight as shines nowhere else! 
There have the rare old sciences of alchemy and 
astrology found their truest and most zealous devo- 
tees. And who loves not to go back in imagination 
and stand beside the wrinkled old magician in his 
fearful cell, surrounded by crucibles and alembiecs, 
and all around the preparations for his dark conju- 
ries?” 

«Tis a superb jaunt,” replied Walter, “and often 
have I performed it. I used to love, when the quick 
pulses of boyhood were in my veins, to dream of 
those wild old scenes in the twilight of the world. 
T have often looked for similar oceupation among 
the moderns, for the love of the marvelous is con- 
fined to no clime or age; and, after investigating 
the handiwork and brain-work of almost every class 
of men, I think I have at last one as strange and 
mysterious.” 

“Pray, what is it?” asked both at a breath. 

“Perhaps you have never heard of it,” resumed 
Walter; “but it is strange if you have not, for it is 
practiced as frequently in the country as elsewhere, 
and surely, I think, more in accordance with the 
spirit of the old wizards. The proceedings are as 
deeply hid in silence and secrecy as was the black 
rite of the early days. As solemn incantations are 
muttered, accompanied by sounds totally unmeaning 
to the listener, as the planets ever heard from the 
eastern land.” 


“But what is the object of the rite?” asked Bella. 

“Not to seek the Alkahest or Life-elixir; but per- 
haps it borders somewhat upon divination. The real 
object is difficult to be understood by the uninitiated, 
but——” 

“Can we not try the experiment?” said Bella, 
eagerly. 

“Capital, Bella! he’ll be wizard, and we'll be 
witches!” added Helen. 

“Perhaps we will in a few moments,” replied Wal- 
ter dryly ; “but the ceremony must be performed by 
two only. Upon the night of the first day of the 
week usually, when the planets are all in peculiar 
places, they enter the darkened room, and perform 
the solemn ceremonies. They practice a rare and 
mysterious alchemy there, for, after regular meet- 
ings for long months, they come forth and announce 
the accomplishment of their object—they have ex- 
changed hearts !—Shall we try the experiment now, 
Bella?” 

“Oh no! no, you wizard!” said she, half laughing 
and half blushing; “I should never dare submit to 
your charms !” 

Thus the evening passed away until both hands 
upon the old kitchen clock pointed upwards. Wal- 
ter, regretting to leave his agreeable companions, at 
last retired, blessing all the stars that had ever ex- 
erted any influence over his destiny, that he had 
found such a nice retreat amid the vexations of 
school keeping. It was long before he could per- 
suade his eyelids to close, so joyfully did the glad 
thoughts dance in his brain. At last, however, he 
fell asleep, half dreaming of the last sound he had 
heard—Helen’s fawn-like footstep upon the old stair- 
case. 

Remembering that no city etiquette was making 
it incumbent upon him to remain in bed until eleven 
in the forenoon, Walter found himself in company 
with Helen and Bella at an early hour, standing at 
the eastern window of the parlor watching for the 
sun to rise. They were telling their dreams to each 
other when he joined them, and speculating upon 
the interpretation of them. Being asked to contri- 
bute his dream, he said, “I can remember nothing 
of mine, except that I saw your faces peeping in 
through the cold air-curtains of my bed, smiling all 
the time, just as you looked last night.” Attention 
was attracted now to the Hast. It was, indeed, a 
splendid sight! Cloudy mountains stood upon earth- 
ly ones, and over their deep blue precipices played 
the first red rays of sunlight—now shooting through 
the deep dark ravine, and now trembling on a lofty 
clond-spire in golden beauty. “ How glorious! how 
beautiful !” was heard on every side. 

“Look!” cried Helen; “there he comes! See 
him let fly that shower of golden arrows at the 
dun-bearded mountain-heads !” 

“Rather say,” said Bella, “though it be less ro- 
mantic, See him lay his broad hands of light upon 
them in holy benediction !” 
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Breakfast was announced and dispatched; and, 
after a chat, Walter tore himself away to attend to 
his school duties. In this delightful manner passed 
the days and nights at the “ Highland Home,” until 
nearly the close of the week. Every poet from 
Homer to Holmes had passed under their review, 
and often did they laugh at what others would call 
their pedantry. Right merrily sped the hours for 
them, engaged in such conversation as related above. 

Thursday evening came. “ Uncle Minor,” “Aunt 
Anne,” and “ Aunt Harriet” (Bella’s mother), sat in 
the tidy kitchen, talking of their youthful days, as 
the cold wind mournfully swept round the corners 
of the house, suggesting sad and pensive thoughts. 
Walter and the young ladies were in the parlor, 
thinking that in a day or two more Bella would be 
in Albany, Walter boarding at one of the miserable 
old houses of which the neighborhood mostly con- 
sisted, and Helen left alone. I will not deny that 
sundry sighs were heard, and sad faces seen, as they 
cast their eyes backwards a few days, and met the 
rosy light of their joy, then forward to the ever- 
hidden future. At last, Walter broke their musings 
by a proposal as fanciful as appropriate. It was 
that they should all sit down at the table and write 
whatever each one chose; these writings were to be 
sealed up until one year from that hour, when— 
wherever they might be, in America or Europe, in 
city or country—they were to open and bestow a few 
moments’ thought upon the happy “bygones” of 
the days when they were together under that roof. 
His proposal met with hearty approval, and they 
immediately set themselves to work, much to the 
astonishment of the good aunts, who could not ima- 
gine the object of this unexpected call for pens and 
paper. They took their seats, dipped their pens in 
the standish, smoothed their paper; but no one 
could begin. They looked at each other, and laugh- 
ed heartily at their embarrassment, until it was 
proposed that each should take the same text— 
“Look not mournfully into the Past,” from “ Hype- 
rion.” They did so, and soon all were busy. Helen’s 
pen ran over the white sheet as swiftly and grace- 
fully as a fawn runs across the plain. Bella’s ran 
more slowly, as if she was addressing to herself 
what she might never read. Walter’s page con- 
sisted mostly of short sentences, dashes, and hiero- 
glyphics—each of which, should they ever meet his 
eye again, would speak a deep meaning to his spirit. 
Bella, having written about a page and a half, her 
face growing more sad every moment, tore it off and 
declared she would burn it. ‘TI have forgotten my 
text,” said she. “I have been looking mournfully, 
too mournfully, into the Past. It will only make 
me sad if I ever read it.” But she commenced 
again, and they all soon finished and sealed their 
self-directed letters with each other’s seals, super- 
seribing them—“ Sacred to my own fingers. To be 
opened Nov. 21st, 18—, 10 o’clock P. M.”.... 

A year rolled by, with its burden of human joys 


and woes. Winter frosts, spring breezes, and sum- 
mer mists had passed away. Frosts had again 
tricked out the flowing forests with their gala dress, 
and the bachan trees had quaffed at the huge fla~ 
gons of the Air-king until, reeling with the intoxi- 
cating draught, they leaped and staggered in their 
wild and wanton dance, waving their golden plumes 
high in the sunlight, and glistening in their beauty. 
All this had gone by. November had come. It is 
the evening of the “21st,” and the stars twinkle 
brightly in the clear frosty air. You see a light 
stealing out from the closely-curtained parlor win- 
dow of the “Highland Home.” Helen is waiting 
the appoined hour, at the same table where those 
letters had been written. There she sits, as smiling 
and beautiful as ever! Ah! who is that with her? 
Avaunt! we are trespassing. “Heart alchemy” 
going on here! But hold! let’s wait and see if she 
keeps her engagement....... Five minutes to 
ten! Hark! the front door closes. How fortunate ! 
She will now be alone. Now let’s peep again. Sho 
is sitting with the letter in her hand. Now she 
opens it. How the smiles and clouds chase each 
other over her face! Now she looks where each 
one sat—gone! Ah! now her bright eye dims. 
She leans forward upon the table, and is silent. ... 
At last, she takes up a book mechanically, and the 
following, upon the flyleaf, strikes her eye for tho 
first time— 


“W. F. WARREN. 


we . *twere sinful 
To be unhappy.” 
« HeLen.”—Festus. 
“ HicHtanp Home, ov. 21st, 18—.” 


Yes, Helen, he left that there for thee! 

Bella is sitting in a city chamber. The rumbling 
tide of life in the street below has somewhat abated 
its surgings; yet an occasional dash is still heard 
along the brick-paved shores. She sits in her large 
easy chair, gazing into the bright, cheerful grate. 
But her thoughts chime not with its cheerful glow, 
for she is gazing backward, and her eye looks deeper 
as the heavens look higher at sunset, when the sun’s 
rays fly back over the day’s course. The clock 
strikes. A sigh! “The hour has come,” she mused. 
“This is the letter I have so often charged mother 
to burn unopened should I go to my grave-sleep 
before this day. Where are Walter and Helen to- 
night!” She opens the double seals, and, as she 
runs over the remembered lines, her eyelid quivers, 
She throws it into the grate, leans back in her chair, 
and is lost in reverie. Bella! thou art “looking 
mournfully into the past!” 

In his little attic room, which he still kept, though 
a “senior,” for the memories he had associated with 
it, was Walter. He had not forgotten the day. As 
the concerted hour approached, he took, from a 
portfolio of souvenirs and other treasures in his trunk, 
his well-kept letter. He then locked the door and 
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walked the room in deep meditation. He was but 
a few miles from the home of Helen, and might very 
easily have been there to read their epistles in com- 
mon, but he dared not trust his heart. Now he feels 
lonely and sad. His “little Gothic” tolls ten, and 
he opens the year-sealed page. Every word speaks 
to his soul. He bows his head, and tears glisten! 
He feels that he is alone in the wide world, and his 
heart is heavy. Presently, he goes to the window 
and gazes out upon the night-scene. The holy stars 
seem to soothe his spirit, Turning his eyes towards 
the hill visible at the home of Helen, he says: 
“ They are thinking of me. I’m not alone. Does 
not this great blue dome cover us all? I’m not 
alone !” 

Such was the night of November 21st. Who 
noted it, or thought of the interest some warm hearts 
were attaching to it? None. Who knows, reader, 
but to-night, so unnoticed by us, is another Novem- 
ber 21st to other hearts as full of interest? 

Other years passed on in the mighty rounds of 
time. It was a summer evening, and Helen of the 
lofty brow and “ heaven-blue eye” sat in the piazza 
of a beautiful New England country-seat, surrounded 
by a prattling group of fair-haired and bright-eyed 
children—her own. All the beautiful scene before 
them was lit up with golden moonbeams, and, as she 
raised her eyes to the Giver in thankfulness for her 
lot, she pointed out to her little nestlings the beauties 
which (tod had seattered so profusely around them, 
and tried to lead their minds away to the fairer 
bowers of the better land. The name of one was 
Bella—of another, Walter. 

That same golden evening of New England set- 
tled over lovely Italy in all the witchery of Italian 
moonlight. Walter was there. Having rambled 
through all her galleries, and drank deeply the in- 
spiration of her master minds from the noble works 
they left behind them, he was this evening strolling 
among the less artistic monuments of a quiet little 
graveyard. Upon one he read— 


“ BreLia SLEEps.” 


Struck by the beauty of the inscription, as well as 
by the language (the others all being Italian), he 
learned, upon inquiry, that it was the graye of a 
young American lady whose aged mother had con- 
signed her to her last resting-place under the mild 
skies she used so well to talk of. They were on a 
tour for health, but the poor mother had gone back 
with a desolate heart, leaving her only daughter in 
the foreign land—and in the grave! Walter, re- 
membering the enthusiasm with which she used to 
talk of visiting the home of music and painting, 
doubted not that this was “ Bella’s” grave, and she 
too, he remembered, was an only daughter. He sat 
down upon her grave and wept; his stout heart gave 
way. He culled a few wild flowers, and placed at 
her head, saying— 

“You used to love flowers; but sweeter ones are 
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yours now. You loved pictures; but, though you 
no longer see 


‘the one 
Which God hangs nightly on the ruddy West,’ 


yet brighter ones are yours in the galleries of the 
‘New Jerusalem.’ Peace to thee, Bella—peace to 
me!” 

He wrote the initials of his name upon the marble 
slab, and underneath— 


“Whose heart was wrinkled long before his brow.” 


Then, taking one farewell look at the green- 
fringed grave, he took up his weary life-journey 
again, more lonely and sad than ever. 

I have finished, dear reader. I promised but a 
life-scene, and I have given it. Ye who cannot en- 
dure a tale without the dénouement of a marriage, 
cast aside these simple pages, and say you have 
wasted your time, 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


“T acknowledge that I love him, but he shall never 
come between me and Heaven. I am used to sorrow.” 


Ox, cruel heart that would my heart lay bare, 
And seek with earthly love to spread a snare! 
Oh, spirit strong, that would my spirit thrall, 
And chain to earth its hopes and longings all! 


I know thy power, yet hold myself to be 
Able to triumph o’er the world and thee— 
Renouncing earthly love, if need require, 
While in my breast there glows a purer fire. 


Though troublous sorrows compass me around, 
Though grief doth leave its ever rankling wound, 
Yet still in duty’s path I ‘ll persevere, 

Nor hardships great, nor hidden dangers fear. 


Life hath ne’er been to me a field of flowers; ; 
The world hath never built for me her bowers; 
In youth, I found the thorn before the rose— 
Seldom for me the buds their sweets disclose. 


Sometimes they ’re nipped by the untimely frost; 
Sometimes by blight or hidden worm they ’re lost; 
But, though I mourn, my sorrow I restrain— 
God loyeth those to whom he giveth pain. 


Renounce the world—its pomp, its gilded show— 
And seek the well-springs of thy heart to know! 
Its turbid waters then shall grow more pure, 
And Folly’s giddy whirl no longer lure. 


Renounce the world! it yields nor peace, nor joy, 
Nor aught of happiness without alloy; 

Strive for the crown the humblest Christian wins, 
And seek forgiveness for thy many sins. 


For thee my heart shall frequent plead in prayer; 
Though strong its love, it shall not prove a snare: 
“T know thy power, yet hold myself to be . 
Able to triumph o’er the world and thee.” 


